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Essex values of the past. 
not know how far it surpasses any former Essex. 


With Hudson it has established the record as the largest 
selling 6-cylinder closed car in the world. 
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Greatest of All Essex Cars | 






This Amazing Essex Success— 
the Result of Value 


The greatest of all Essex cars is responsible for the E S S E xX 


greatest of all Essex years. 


No car at or near the price rivals it in actual proof of 
value—which is SALES. 
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You cannot judge today’s Essex even by the great 
Until you ride in it you can- mo 
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THE NAME "BENDIX" IS ON EVERY GENUINE PART 
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(Patent Pending) SU 
CAUTION: In our Bendix Drive advertisements, appearing regularly each month Un 
inThe Saturday Evening Post and The Literary Digest, the public is being cautioned 
to buy none but genuine parts and to look for the name “‘Bendix’’ on each part. 


EASY, QUICK to INSTALL ' 
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(Bendix Service Sleeve) 
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You need no special tools to install = 
a Senuine Service Sleeve for Bendix MC 
Drive—just a hammer and chisel. = 
Three sleeve sizes service all models. H, 
See Chilton “Yellow” Directory for Bendix Service Data MC 
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Proving an old 
business axiom 
—it pays to sell 
quality 


“For the past season’ ym 
I have been handling 
Goodrich products, 

with such satisfactory 
results that it is my 
intention next year to 
become an exclusive 


Goodrich account. 


“I can certainly com- 
pliment you on the 
high quality of your 
tires and tubes, which 
is increasing my tire 
business day by day.” 

STONY BROOK GARAGE 

Stony Brook, N. Y. 


Build with Goodrich 


for permanency 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO, 


Akron, Ohio u 
ESTABLISHED 1870 Y 


Goodrich § 
TERES 


*“Best in the Long Run’’ 
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Enduring Beauty 


The quality of beauty is permanently 
wrought into Nature’s masterly crea- 
tions, and it is the pride of man as builder 
to construct as much enduring beauty 
into his achievements as is possible. 


So it is in the case of Chase Drednaut 
for Closed Car Deck Covering. 


Everything has been done to make it 
superior. Its ‘“‘snappy,”’ attractive finish 
enhances the appearance of any car and 
likewise it renders distinctive service— 
weatherproof, impervious to heat and 
cold. 
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L. C. CHASE & CO., Boston 


New York Chicago Detroit 
San Francisco 


Leaders in Manufacturing since 1847 
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Only Studebaker 


gives you this exclusive 


sales advantage 


HE DUPLEX. An entirely new type car. 


One minute the Duplex is a delightful, airy, 
open car—next a comfortable weather-tight en- 
closed car. The change can be made in thirty 
seconds without even leaving your seat. 


With the Duplex the Studebaker dealer is ina 
position to meet the demand for an open and an 
enclosed car combined—at the price of an open car. 


The Duplex gives the Studebaker dealer an ex- 
clusive advantage—for it was originated, and is 
made only by Studebaker. 


The Studebaker line offers dealers fifteen new 
cars ranging in price from $1125 to $2860—a 
complete line. 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
South Bend, Indiana 








STANDARD SIX SPECIAL SIX BIG SIX 


113 in. W. B. 50 H. P. 120 in. W. B. 65 H. P. 127 in. W. B. 75 H. P. 





5-Pass. Duplex-Phaeton...$1145 5-Pass, Duplex-Phaeton...$1495 7.Pass. Duplex-Phaeton...$1875 


3-Pass. Duplex-Roadster.. 1125 3.Pass. Duplex-Roadster.. 1450 
3-Pass. Coupe-Roadster... 1395 


5-Pass, Coupe ........... 1495 4-Pass. Victoria .......... 2050 an 
5-Pass. Sedan ............ 1595 5-Pass. Sedan............ 2150 ; 
5-Pass. Berline .......... 1650 5-Pass. Berline ........... 2225 7-Pass. Berline ........... 





4-wheel brakes, 4 disc wheels, $60 extra 4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, $75 extra 4-wheel brakes, 5 disc wheels, $75 extta ait 


(All prices f.o.b. U.S. factories, and subject to change without notice.) 
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Special Wedford 
“‘Rid-Ged Grip”’ 
Christmas Cartons 


Use Them to Trim 


Your Windows 


{ 
| 


Wedford ‘Rid-Ged 
Grip” Steering 
Wheel Tire 


as a Christmas Gift. Put up in attractive holly-wreath cartons they’ re 


doubly desired as a gift for motorists. 


And these new cartons, in 


brilliant Christmas coloring, with no advertising on the front are 


Ideal as a Background for your Holiday Window Displays of Accessories 


There’s a Wedford “Rid-Ged Grip” Steer- 
ing Wheel Tire in every box. Just tell your 
jobber’s salesman how many you’ll need 
for the extra holiday demand and for your 
windows, and let him get your order in 
early! 

It will help to make this a bigger “Auto- 
motive Christmas” for you. Bigger profits. 
You'll make many sales of this popular 
accessory that you won’t otherwise make, 
by displaying it and suggesting it as a 
Christmas gift. 


Wedford “Rid-Ged Grip” Steering Wheel 
Tires—regular equipment on Pierce Arrow 
cars—provide a soft, cushion-like, safe grip 
on the wheel for hands and gloves. Keep 
hands warmer in winter—cooler in sum- 
mer. Make steering easier; now needed 
more than ever with balloon tires. Add to 
the appearance of the wheel. Cover paint 
wear and stains. Made of live, new rubber 
—with ribbed surface. Fit all steering 
wheels. If your jobber’s salesman 
cannot supply you write us direct. 
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Holiday Business for You! 
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THE WEDLER-SHUFORD CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
“A Wedford Product Always Sells” 





Note how Cup 
extends when 


ful Automatic Lubrication for Every Car ! 


WEDFORD-CRITZ AUTOMATIC GREASE CUPS 


open up a big new field for additional profits. Ordinary grease cups are now obsolete. 
No more turning down by hand . . . Wedford-Critz Cups screw in place of the 
ordinary cups. Where Wedford-Critz, Alemite, Zerk or Dot fittings are already on the 
car simply remove the fittings, screw in the Cups, then screw the fittings in tops of 
cups. You force grease in with high-pressure lubricator. Cups extend when full. 
Feed automatically; only when car is running. 750 to 1000 miles on one filling. Car 
rides easier, lasts longer, operates better, at less cost. A trial on shackle and king 
bolts proves they’re needed on every chassis bearing. Order for 5 Cups brings attrac- 
tive, colorful Counter Display Free. 


AV "(- oR Kobe! 


-AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
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Dealers—if the 
Oldsmobile fran- 
chise in your 
territory is open 
—getintouch 
with us at once. 
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HOSE who have hitherto driven open cars the year ‘round 

solely because open cars used to cost less—can now buy this 
new Oldsmobile Coach for only $1065. Think of it! What open 
car in its class can you buy for that? For that matter—what other 
closed car? - - Price is all this new Coach has in common with 
open cars. In quality—it rivals many sedans. - - Fisher Body— 
with staunch hardwood frame, steel-paneled from floor to roof! 
Rich satin Duco finish! New one-piece ventilating windshield 
with automatic cleaner! Roomy interior—wide doors! Deep 
velour cushions! Delco electrical equipment, Harrison radiator, 
pressure lubrication and dry disc clutch! - - And underlying all 
these things—a proved chassis with a time-tried L-head six 
cylinder engine buslt to endure for years. 





Roadster $875, Touring Car $875, Sport Roadster $985, Sport Touring $1015, 2-passenger Coupe $1045, Coach $1065, Coupe $1175, 
Sedan $1250, De Luxe Sedan $1350. All prices f. 0. b. Lansing. Tax and spare tire additional. Time payments, if desired. 








OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS OF CANADA, LTD, OSHAWA, ONTARIO 


OLDSMOBILE-SIX 
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‘The Good 


MAXWELL 


A Rising Tide 


The significant and important thing about 
Maxwell-Chrysler is that sales are steadily 
gaining in volume. 


Here is no mere artificially stimulated response. 
It is rather the consistent expression of popu- 
lar demand. 


This is particularly noteworthy 
because it proves that these two 
cars are being sought for their 
own sakes. 


Thus Maxwell-Chrysler business 
is altogether healthy and sound. 
It carries with it, not only the 
satisfaction and profit of present 
volume, but also the assurance of 
stability and continuity. 


Every tendency in the automobile 

business emphasizes the fact that the Chrysler 
Six and the good Maxwell are riding a rising 
tide. 


In a peculiarly important sense, and to a 
degree never before equalled, the Chrysler Six 
is creating its own market. 


It is attracting buyers, from both the higher 
and lower priced fields. 

Literally it is setting up new buying conditions 
and new buying desires. It alone profits by 


these because it alone meets the conditions 
and the desires. 


Thus it is steadily winning a more and more 
definite approval and steadily strengthening 
its position. 
The good Maxwell also is estab- 
lishing itself as convincingly in 
the field of Fours as the Chrysler 
in the field of Sixes. 


These two cars, therefore, fill a 
wider field, appeal to a larger 
group of buyers than any other 
single franchise in the industry. 


They bring dealers a compre- 

hensive and fast-growing market. 

And being dominated and direct- 

ed by the same management 
they bring him the benefits of a definite and 
helpful policy. 


The policy of Maxwell-Chrysler has ever been 
committed to the basis that its dealers must 
make money. 


Combined with the sales power of the cars 
themselves, it makes a franchise that more 
dealers are seeking every month. 


You are invited to write or wire regarding 
your territory. 
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All Maxwell and Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the con- 
venience of time-payments, on a plan that is attractive to the buyer. 


MAXWELL MOTOR SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER MOTOR CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
MAXWELL-CHRYSLER MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. WINDSOR, ONT. 


‘Chrysler 


Pronounced as though spelled, Cry-sher 
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Profit Starts With Buying 


“That's Where I Make My Money—by Buying Right,” a Successful Dealer 
Said—W riter Shows Why “Well Bought Is Already Half Sold” 


By FRANK M. COMRIE 








HIS is the sixth article in the MOTOR AGE series on “Profits in the Automotive Business.” 


the first of a group of five articles on the “Economics of Purchasing.” The first article of the series 
was published in the Sept. 18 issue of MOTOR AGE and the first five articles covered the subject af “Profit 
vs. Volume.” Additional articles in this series will be published each week in MOTOR AGE. 


It is 








66 EAD stocks” and “dead beats” 
iD have driven more dealers into 
bankruptcy than all other 

caused combined. 

“Dead stocks” freeze up the dealer’s 
working capital, while “dead beats” 
freeze up his credit and cause his banker 
to give him a chilly greeting when he 
calls at the bank to get his note renewed. 

The dealer whv does not buy the right 
kind of merchandise—at the right time— 
at the lowest possible price and upon 
the most favorable terms—will sooner 
or later be obliged to hire an auctioneer 
to sell his stock for him and go out of 
business. 

The dealer who buys goods that he 
can not resell and makes a quick turn- 
over of his money, not only fails to make 
a profit but freezes up his working capital 
in dead stock and loses the use of his 
money. He loses not one—but two 
profits. 


Frozen Goods Profit Destroyers 


Capital is not the only thing that 
freezes. Some goods freeze persistently 
to the shelf or to the display case. They 
are the blood suckers that draw the profit 
out of the business. 

One of the most successful dealers 
whom I know recently said: “That’s 
where I make my money—by buying 
right!” 

It is possible to make 12 per cent 
to 15 per cent EXTRA PROFIT by 
buying strictly for cash and taking 
advantage of all special and cash dis- 
counts. 

The dealer who buys short for quick 
delivery, strictly for cash, and sells long, 
pyramids his profits on frequent turn- 
overs. 

A eash discount of 2 per cent 
means 24 per cent a year. A cash 
discount of 5 per cent means 60 per 
cent a year. A cash discount of 10 
per cent is 120 per cent a year. 

The dealer who does not buy shrewdly, 
pay his bills promptly and collect his 
own accounts receivable just as promptly, 
is on the toboggan slide—going down. 

There is an old proverb which says 
that “goods well bought are already half 
sold,” and it is undoubtedly true that 
intelligent buying produces more profit 
than effusive salesmanship. 

Some time ago I asked an old Jewish 
friend of mine—a man for whom I have 


Economics of Purchasing—No. 1 


the highest regard and who has been 
eminently successful in his own business 
—what was the secret of the success of 
the men of his race. 

He gave me a kindly smile and replied 
“Well, they always know their business— 
work hard and always wear a smile.” 

That’s the answer! They know their 
business! They know that it is just as 
important to buy right as it is to sell ata 
fair profit. They study their business— 
know values—learn what their customers 
want—and understand that “a bargain is 
a business transaction in which both 
parties profit.” 

Then they always wear a smile! 

It may be that they do not feel very 
good and they may have trouble or sick- 
ness at home, but they do not advertise it 
by looking mournful and discouraged. 

The secret of business success can be 
told in a very few words: 

Buy only merchandise that your 
customers will buy from you—buy 
it at the right time, at the lowest 
possible price—take advantage of all 
special and cash discounts—then sell 
it as quickly as possible at a fair 
profit and get your money promptly. 
Cash, credit and collections are closely 

associated because it is impossible to have 
cash in the bank with which to take 
advantage of profitable opportunities if 
long credit is extended and you do not 
collect what your customers owe you. 

It is impossible for any dealer to buy 
advantageously if his working capital is 
frozen up in “dead stock” or past due 
accounts. 


Quick Turnover Important 


Stock that moves quickly produces 
profit just as surely as running water 
purifies itself. It is the “dead stock” 
bought out of season that must be carried 
over and depreciates in value—the stock 
which the dealer buys because he thinks 
it will sell rather than because it is what 
his customers want—or stock bought 
from some _ high-powered salesman 
against the dealer’s better judgment, that 
becomes “dead stock” which reduce the 
dealer’s profit. 

One of the safest rules to follow in 
buying is to ask yourself the question: 
“Will my customers buy this?” 

Every day enthusiastic salesmen pre- 
sent alluring propositions, but the only 
safe rule is to buy what your customers 


want—not what you think they ought to 
have. 

As an illustration, some time ago I 
visited a store in a small town which had 
a wonderful display of pink and purple 
shirts, vivid silk ties and light tan shoes, 
It was not the kind of merchandise that 
you or I would buy, but it was exactly 
the kind of merchandise that the cus- 
tomers of that particular dealer wanted— 
and he knew exactly the kind of shirts, 
ties and shoes that they would buy. His 
rating in Dun & Bradstreet is the best 
evidence of the soundness of his judg- 
ment. 

Mortality Is Heavy 

Statistics show that 40 per cent of the 
garages, accessory stores and repair 
shops go out of business every year. 
They quit—shut shop—or fail. 

There is no other business in which the 
mortality is so high as in the automotive 
business. 

The reason for the failure of these 
dealers can usually be found in four 
words—“Dead stock” and “Dead 
beats”. 

Regardless of how carefully a dealer 
may buy, he cannot stay in business and 
make money unless he gets paid for what 
he sells; therefore, the shrewd dealer 
watches his collections just as carefully 
as he watches his purchases. 

We all do business with our friends, 
and ‘because of that very fact many deal- 
ers hesitate about insisting upon the pay- 
ment of past due accounts because they 
are afraid that their friends will stop 
doing business with them. 

It is impossible to pay your own bills, 
however, with a sheaf of statements that 
merely represent a lot of past due ac- 
counts, many of which may never be 
collected. No honest man gets angry 
when you ask him to pay a bill that he 
owes, which is past due. 

Some time ago a friend of mine loaned 
a man who was a very good mechanic the 
money with which to start a garage. He 
built a good garage in an excellent loca- 
tion. He had a very good reputation as 
a mechanic, and he had floor space 
enough for the storage of quite a large 
number of cars. He did a good business 
from the first day that he opened his 
doors. 

One day, however, he went to my friend 
and told him that while he was doing 
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a good business and making money he 
had $17,000 in past due accounts that he 
could not collect, and asked him what 
he ought to do about it. My friend told 
him that he ought to send out a letter 
with a statement enclosed, calling atten- 
tion that the fact that the account was 
very much past due, and requesting pay- 
ment on a certain date, with a statement 
that unless payment was received on that 
date the account would be turned over 
to an attorney for collection. 

The garageman was. panic-stricken. 
He said that if he followed the advice 
many of his best customers would quit. 
After a long argument he was convinced, 
however, that the advice was sound and 
followed it, with the result that a large 
percentage of his customers paid their 
past due accounts on the date specified, 
and practically all the rest of them paid 
promptly when they received a letter 
from his attorney. 


Pressure Brings Payment 


The result was that he was able to 
collect practically all of the $17,000 and 
put his exceptionally delinquent cus- 
tomers on a cash basis. Today he has 
a very successful business, and is able 
to discount all of his own bills because 
he has educated his customers to pay 
their bills when they are due. 

Seven or eight years ago a young man 
inherited $5,000 from his father and de- 
cided to open an accessory store. He 
had no experience either in buying or 
selling automotive products, but he did 
have common sense and used ordinary 
business intelligence. He selected a good 


25 Years 
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location, installed attractive display win- 
dows, arranged his store so that it was 
cheerful and inviting. The repair de- 
partment and stock room were separated 
entirely from the display room, which 
was at the front end of the store, so that 
the display room was at all times neat 
and orderly—a place that any lady might 
visit without being obliged to fall over 
a lot of old tires or broken parts. 

In buying his stock he studied the 





A WELL SELECTED STOCK 


HAT constitutes a well selected 

stock of automotive merchandise 
from the standpoint of profit? We 
have seen that profit starts with buy- 
ing and that the good merchant should 
buy only that which his customers 
will buy from him. In next week’s 
issue of MOTOR AGE an article on 
“A Well Selected Stock” will point 
out some fundamental truths to be 
observed in the purchase of goods 
from the resale of which the mer- 
chant expects to make a profit. 











needs of his own prospective customers 
and bought nothing but standard prod- 
ucts which were manufactured by reli- 
able manufacturers and extensively ad- 
vertised. He displayed these products 
attractively in his display windows. He 
refused to be influenced by enthusiastic 
salesmen and avoided scores of oppor- 
tunities “to get rich quickly”. He was 
always on the job himself—with a cheer- 
ful smile—not out “joy riding”—and soon 
made many friends. 
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Today he has one of the most success- 
ful and up-to-date accessory stores in 
the Central West, and his profits are in- 
creasing every year, largely because he 
has stuck strictly to a policy of buying 
only standard automotive products which 
are made by reliable manufacturers and 
backed by extensive national advertising. 


Manufacturers. Reputation 
Important 


When a salesman tries to sell you any- 
thing ask yourself the question: “Is the 
manufacturer who makes this merely 
trying to sell it to me, or does he intend 
to try to help me sell it to my cus- 
tomers?” 


The channels of trade are gorged with 
stock that has been bought and paid for 
by dealers, which merely sticks ‘on 
shelves or in display cases and does -not 
move—“dead stock” that is eating up 
profits. 


Every dealer should take an in- 
ventory of the stock in his store 
every month, and after going over 
the stock sheets, ask himself the 
question: “I bought—I sold—I have 
WHAT—Cash and ‘live’ stock—or 
past due accounts and ‘dead’ stock?” 
The dealer who buys “strictly for cash” 

will soon receive offers of special dis- 
counts for cash, which will enable him to 
pyramid his profits and make extra 
profits that will rapidly increase his bank 
balance, win the confidence of his banker 
and establish for him an enviable repu- 
tation throughout the trade, as a good 
buyer who is a successful business man. 


Ago In the Automobile Industry 


As Recorded |n Motor Ace 


Early Automobile Exhibition 

PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 20.—While the 
National Export Exposition in its en- 
tirety reflects the greatest of credit upon 
its promoters, the portion of the exhibi- 
tion devoted to automobiles and acces- 
sories has at present by no means a 
representative appearance. In fact, the 
Space set apart for the automobile show 
is the only section which is not abso- 
lutely full to overflowing. This is ex- 
Dlained in part by the management as 
being due to the inability of exhibitors 
to secure even a sample of the machines 
they represent. At present there are but 
seven spaces dovoted to automobiles, 
motor vehicle tires, etc. The exposition 
Managers assert, however, that within a 
week or two every foot of space origin- 
ally set apart for the purpose will have 
been occupied, and will remain so until 
Nov. 30, the date announced for the 
closing. 


Electrie Company Changes President 
The New York Electric Vehicle Co., 
has elected R. McAllister Lloyd, presi- 
dent, in place of Isaac L. Rice, retired. 
An executive committee composed of 
Isaac L. Rice, John Jacob Astor, George 





(From Motor AGE of Oct. 24, 1899) 


H. Day and Martin Maloney was chosen. 
Mr. Rice was president of the Electric 
Storage Battery Co. of Philadelphia be- 
fore he became president of the New 
York Electric Vehicle Co. at the time of 
the general consolidation of electric 
manufacturing companies which utilize 
the Philadelphia battery. 


Accidents in Paris 

A Paris newspaper publishes statistics 
to show that during a given period only 
one death and 33 injuries have been 
caused by automobiles in that city, and 
that during the same time vehicles drawn 
by horses have caused no less than 67 
deaths and 745 injuries. 

The statistics are interesting rather 
than conclusive because they do not take 
into account the relative number of the 
two kinds of vehicles in use. 


Graham Company’s Change of Business 
The Graham Equipment Co. of Boston 
has changed its name to the Graham 
Equipment-Motor Co., which is organized 
in Rhode Island, with a capital stock 
of $100,000. The company has sold out 
its heavy truck business, and will here- 
after confine itself exclusively to steam 


outfits, light carriages and delivery 
wagons. The particular feature of these 
vehicles will be Graham’s Leaf and 
Spiral Suspension, and wooden wheels 
and steel tires. 


Society Leader Uses Brougham 

Mrs. John Jacob Astor is mentioned as 
the first woman to use her own brougham 
automobile for social events. It is a 
beautiful vehicle, lined in blue satin, and, 
with its liveried driver, is quite a show. 





ACQUIRE ENGINE COMPANY 


RACINE, Wis., Oct. 21.—The Siever- 
kropp Engine Co. of Racine has been 
acquired by the B. & B. Mfg. Co., of the 
same city, and the operations have been 
consolidated at the Sieverkroop works on 
DeKoven Avenue, at the C. & N. W. 
tracks. The B. & B. Company, manufac- 
tures tools, dies, jigs, fixtures etc., and 
is engaging in the general production of 
special machinery mechanical appliances, 
etc. Henry R. Sieverkropp remains with 
the enterprise and will continue to build 
gas engines and furnish repair and re- 
placement service. The principal owners 
of the business are C. S. Bonin and 
Ernest Bruce. 
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Knowing How to Use Tools Important 
Factor in Cylinder Reconditioning 


Poor Results Often Due to Mechanics Not Faithfully Following Instructions 
Issued by Makers of Equipment. Variations in Hardness of Blocks 
Must Be Considered When Using a Hone 


By B. M. IKERT 


This is the sixth of a series of articles on the profitable use of shop cqnipment 


N order to do a good job of recon- 

ditioning a cylinder, the first essen- 

tial is that the operator know exactly 
what he is doing. It makes little differ- 
ence how a cylinder surface is refinished 
whether by grinding, boring, reaming or 
honing, if the man doing the work does 
not know the essential things about the 
equipment at hand. It is safe to say 
that much equipment has been con- 
demned simply because it has been im- 
practicably used. As a rule if the 
maker’s instructions regarding the use 
of such equipment are religiously fol- 
lowed, good results follow. 


Different Grades of Stones Furnished 


As an example we cite here the case 
of hard and soft cylinders when it comes 
to using a hone. Some objections have 
been raised at times that the stones of a 
hone cut too slowly. Investigation shows 
that makers of hones furnish stones in 
several grades to compensate for varia- 
tions in the hardness of a block. It is but 
natural that a soft stone will merely 
slide over a hard surface whereas the 
harder stones will cut such a surface. 
It is also possible to use a hard finishing 
stone on a hard cylinder where it is 
desired to remove but a few thousandths 
of an inch of metal. When a very soft 
block is encountered a coarse stone will 
fill up in the pores with iron and slow 
down the cutting quite natural. In such 
a case a file can be used to remove the 
loaded surface so that new surface will 
be presented to the stone. It should be 
remembered also that the deeper the cut, 
the softer the metal becomes. Hence 
it will be found very slow work when it 
comes to taking out a considerable por- 
tion of metal in a cylinder in a soft block 
under such conditions. 


Hardened Surface Should Be 
Retained 

It is always the best plan to just barely 
clean up a cylinder to the biggest point 
of taper which almost always is at the 
top of the piston travel. It is desirable 
to retain, as far as possible, the hardened 
surface at the top of the cylinder bore. 
Cylinders are softer at the bottom of 
the stroke and there also is little wear 
at that point and consequently, if the 
hardened surface at the top is cut away 
the softer surface presented will induce 
rapid wear and sooner or later the 
pistons will become loose. 

A point might be made in using a 
hone in the ordinary drill press. While 


Here is shown a typical set-up of a cylinder block on an internal grinder. 
is held in a fixture placed at right angles to 


in most cases the hones are driven by 
electric drills the conventional drill press 
can be used but great care must be ex- 
ercised in getting alignment. One con- 
cern furnishes a double ball joint which 
takes care of out of alignment of the 
cylinder from the drill spindle. When 
the cylinder is out of line with'the drill 
spindle, it produces a pressure against 
one side of the cylinder and the result 
is an uneven hole. 


Some Tips on Honing Process 

Many mechanics as yet are not familiar 
excepting in a general way, with the 
honing process and for these the follow- 


ing tips might prove of value. As is 
the case with most of the portable cyl- 
inder reboring and in some cases re- 
grinding tools, the engine block does not 
have to be removed from the car when 
applying the honing process. Blocks 
without detachabte heads naturally have 
to be removed and turned upside down on 
the floor to be honed. With detachable 
head engines the head is removed, lower 
crankease taken off, pistons removed, 
cylinders wiped dry and the bearings 
covered up. The next step is to apply 
a dial indicator to the cylinder bores to 
determine the oversize to which they 
will have to be brought. This is done 
by ascertaining the amount of wear in 
the worst cylinder. Thus, if the worst 
cylinder shows that it is tapered .008 


The block 
the cutting surface of the grinding wheel 


all the cylinders will have to be brought 
to .010 oversize because this is the near- 
est standard oversize. 


Usually in determing the bore of a 
cylinder with a dial cylinder gage the 
mechanic first determines the standard 
bore of the cylinders and sets an outside 
micrometer to this dimension. Next the 
measuring points of the dial gage are set 
between the anvils of the micrometers 
and the dial turned so that the hand is 
at zero when the dial gage is set to the 
proper size. The gage is now placed in 
each cylinder and any variation in the 
cylinders from the original bore will be 
shown by the hand of the dial in its 
variations from zero. 


What the Test Shows 


This test shows not only the taper bul 
also the out of the roundness and in addi- 
tion shows if the cylinder bores have 
been reground or rebored before. If al 
oversize of .010 inch is decided upon the 
cylinder when finished should show 4 
reading of that amount on the dial gage. 
Regarding the oil clearance of the pistons, 
this must be taken into consideration 
if the pistons are turned up in the shop 
but if regular oversize pistons are to be 
installed the oil clearance has been takeD 
into consideration by the maker of the 
pistons. 

The mechanic should always fit pistons 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Dealer’s Driving School for Women 





AGE 


Helps His Sales 


200 Join Free Classes of Jack Neal’s Nash Agency at San Antonio 


ORE than 200 women are being 
taught to drive motor cars under 
1 the capable direction of the Jack 
Neal Nash Motors Co., San Antonio Nash 
distributors. The classes are open free 
of charge to all women over 16 years 
of age, whether or not they are car 
owners or even expect to own a car. In 
order to insure perfect safety a Nash 
touring model has_ been _ specially 
equipped with two steering wheels, two 
clutch pedals and two brake pedals. The 
car is never out of control of the in- 
structor regardless of how frightened the 
pupil becomes. A chain connects the 
auxiliary steering wheel to the regular 
one, while an attachment under the 
boards connects the clutch and brake 
pedals. , 

“It was too risky to use a regular car,” 
says Jack Neal, “so we decided to rig up 
a dual-control car. We found that it not 
only has saved the car from many 24 
smash-up, but that it also makes instruc- 
tion quicker and easier. 

“We have divided the classes into 
groups of 20, and these in turn are sub- 
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at 1:30 in the afternoon and one at 3 


divided into classes for four each. One 
class is called to order at 9 o’clock in 
the morning, the next at 10:30, a third 


4 


4:30. Each woman is given 20 





LADIES ATTENTION 








207 Augusta St. 


The Jack Neal Nash Motors Co., Will 


Teach You to Drive a Motor. Car 
Without Charge Or Obligation 


Call “Cr. 4440” 


Take advantage of this opportunity and. make your 
reservation today. These classes are open to every 
woman or girl over 16, whether or not you own a car, 
whether or not you oxpect to own a car. The entire 
course is absolutely free. Classes will be formed ag ap- 
' plications are received, so phone NOW. 


“Report for Your First Lesson” 


, The first class will be from 10 to 11:30 a. m., Junc 
16, and it will require 11% hours per day for 10 days. 
You will be instructed in the fundamental principles 
of motor car operation. The instructors are capable and 
eager to teach you to become capable and efficient 
drivers. 


“Actual Driving Behind the Wheel” 


There js absolutely no dangor in Icarning*to drive by 
our method. Our instruction car.is specially equippped 
with double controls for absolute safety. The instructor 
is at all times master of every situation which may arise. 
The car is never, out of his control. The fact that you 
are nervous or casily excited need not worry you in 
learning to drive here. 


“Surprise Your Friends” 


And delight your family by demonstrating your new 
accomplisinent—how to drive a powerful car yourself. 
No longer is it necessary for you to handicap your en- 
joyment because you do not knoW¥ how to drive. By 
joining our free driving class you can casily and within a 
short time learn to drive well. 


This company is giving these lessons at our expense for two reasons. 


Fi rst: We believe that every one is entitled to enjcy the pleasure they wilh 


crive from driving a good moter car; dnd second: We believe we will be 


& riving our community a great benefit by helping to sce that the cars on our 


ets are operated by good, competent drivers, 


JACK NEAL NASH MOTORS COMPANY 


“Our Reputation Is Your Protection” 
Cr. 4440, Tr. 4441 or 4442 














Chis Certifies ir Jie LF Lz 


has completed the couse in“ Automobile Drreing in thi 


JACK NEAL Pe ASH DAD TAD 8s co. 


07 AUGUSTA STREI 


and has been awarded this Diploma 





hang 





Left—-Advertisement published in 


newspapers inviting women to join 
free driving school 


Above—Diploma issued to grad- 
uates of dealer’s driving school 





Dated at San Antonio, Texas this = day of y= 


minutes of actual driving each day for 
ten days. This, however, does not com- 
prise the course in its entirety. One and 
a half hours of lecture and instruction 
are given by the instructor. Women are 
provided with books of the traffic regula- 
tions of San Antonio. 


“At the conclusion of the course in 
driving, the pupils must pass an exam- 
ination both upon the traffic regulations 
and upon the theory, principles and prac- 
tice of driving a car before they are 
awarded a diploma. 


“Each graduate has invariably become 
a Nash enthusiast and a Nash booster, 
and in many cases we have sold cars as 
a result of the classes. I can truthfully 
say that I have never known of any plan 
that has created more favorable comment 
for Nash or brought in so many live 
prospects. We intend to continue our 
driving school indefinitely. It has proved 
to be a promotional asset of first im- 
portance.” 
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Flat Rate— 


October 23, 1924 


What It Is and How It Is Administered 


Howto Use the Motor Age Flat Rate Chart Published in This Issue—How to 
Find the Price to Charge Per Hour—How to Pay Mechanics 


By PAUL DUMAS 


HE crying need for improvement in the method of 

operation of motor vehicle repair shops has long 

been recognized and felt by all parties concerned, 
especially the buyer and the seller of maintenance. 

The public has not been alone in its wishes for bettered 
conditions because in the past there has existed more or 
less cause for dissatisfaction in the lot of the dealer, the 
car owner, and the hired personnel. The fair-minded 
among the car-owning public have conceded the fairness of 
motive of the majority of recognized maintenance insti- 
tutions, while the other owner element has been wont 
to give way to prejudice and condemnation of the mainte- 
nance dealer as an individual. Repair shop employes in 
the past as a body have had just grounds for dissatisfac- 
tion. 

The whole trouble as it has affected the parties men- 
tioned has been with the system of conducting the business 
of maintenance and is not blamable to the individual. 
The realization of this truth has been verified during the 
past five years, but only recently have tangible steps been 
taken in an effort to correct the mistakes of the past. 

When both the buyer and the seller of any commodity 
(and automotive maintenance is a commodity) have just 
grounds for dissatisfaction, something in the way of im- 
proved conditions must inevitably occur or the project as 
a business will fail. Automotive maintenance buyers and 
sellers have experienced this dissatisfaction; neverthe- 
less as a business, the repair of motor vehicles is flour- 
ishing just now as it has never flourished before. 


Here Is a Blank Used for Figuring Cost Method of Checking Flat Rates 


FLAT RATE COMPARATIVE COST RECORD.. 


Operation nol... 


4 
Time Oe Price 


eeceewcncccccuce’ eene ee cecescece 


Material 


The search for something that would improve the lot 
of the dealer has resulted in what promises to be an all 
around remedy for dealer, owner and mechanic. Though 
it is an old institution in other lines of business this rem- 
edy is new to automotive maintenance and is called with 
more or less understanding—FLAT RATE. 

In definition Flat Rate is nothing more or less than sell- 
ing automotive repairs by putting price tags on them. 
The dentist, the surgeon, the tailor and the watchmaker 
have used the system for years. 


Species of Flat Rate 


Under the general classification of Flat Rate there are 
several methods of applying ‘it, all of which are funda- 
mentally the outgrowth of the Flat Rate idea. A few of 
the best known and most widely used are listed here: 

1. Flat Rate for Labor and Material System. This is 
the ideal towards which many high grade factory organi- 
zations are striving. It consists in including both labor 
and parts and miscellaneous supplies in a contract price 
to the owner. In other words, the total cost for the repair 
on any unit or part of the vehicle is quoted to the owner 
before such repair has been actually executed. 

To operate with this method it is absolutely necessary 
to have an adequate stock of repair parts for the car on 
which the repairs are sold. This system also requires a 
very well trained personnel and although it can be applied 
to many jobs it requires too much time and accuracy on 
the part of the dealer establishment personnel to be used 
just now, at least, by the average 
small town repair shop. 


2. The Flat Rate for Labor Only 
System. This type of Flat Rate has 
the greatest number of supporters 
and is practically the standard at this 
stage of development in the industry. 
It is popular because it fills a long 
felt want and because of the com- 
parative ease with which the system 


Total 





Rate 
Mechanic per 


Repair 
Order 


Labor Record 


Total can be installed in the average shop. 





ar. Hrs. Min. 


Cost 


With this method of selling re- 


Cost : M ‘ 
pairs the contract price usually in- 





60 6 /0 


cludes only the cost of the labor in- 





volved on the repair job. It has been 





developed to a state of perfection in 
some institutions, to the extent that 








the contract price now includes the 


























labor charge and the miscellaneous 
supplies required, such as screws, oil, 
rags, etc. About one year of opera- 

















Total 
Jods: 


This is one form of Comparative Cost Record card as it looks after only one entry has 


been made 


tion selling labor only on contract is 
required before the necessary expe- 
rience is attained to enable the aver- 
age shop to use the perfected system. 

3. The Combination System. This 
is the combining of the Flat Rate for 
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labor only with the Flat Rate for 
ljabor.and material plan. 

Repair shops that have had consid- 
erable experience with Flat Rate have 
evolved this system which they apply 
to a few repair jobs. 

By reason of having done certain 
jobs several times on the same make 
and. model of car they have a_ 42 
fairly accurate idea of the parts re- ~\¢7 
quired so that when selling a repair 
job they give the flat or contract price 
for the labor and the estimated price _'? 
of the parts required. The contract 182 
price for the labor involved is never  ig4 
reduced or increased, but the price 
quoted for parts will be lowered or 
raised according to the parts actually 
used on the particular job. Thus on 210 
a repair job such as grinding the 225 
valves and overhauling the tappets 
and lifter assemblies the typical Flat 
Rate labor price is $20, the estimated 


reverse side of card. . 


Job | Date 
Na. 


173 


190 
195 


OPERATION NO. B 1-5 
NATURE OF WORK—Reline Service Brakes 


List material used on each job on 





MOTOR AGE 15 


COMPARATIVE TIME AND COST RECORD 


3.95 


6.9 
ANG TUR es brs. 


LABOR 
MATERIAL 
TOTAL 


CHARGE 


MECHANIC’S B 
Time Cost 
Name 


67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
75] 67 
63] 47 
60] 67 
62] 67 
72) 67 0.3 
TOTALS 69 5 43 
AVERAGES 6 95 25 110.43 


total charge is $36. Assuming that A typical Comparative Cost Record card filled out to determine Flat Rate for the job 


the price for parts, which in this case 

is $16, is based on the assumption that 

50 per cent of the parts require renewal, it can be seen that 
on individual engines the condition of the engine may be 
such that more than 50 per cent of the parts in that as- 
sembly need renewal while in other cases it will be found 
that less than 40 per cent of the parts will require renewal. 
It is therefore nesessary to only estimate the total charge 
for certain jobs rather than quote a TOTAL CHARGE 
which would be equitable to none of the parties concerned. 


How to Use the Flat Rate Chart 

The chart of Flat Rate repair charges printed on the 
brown paper supplement in this issue of MOTOR AGE is in- 
tended especially for the shop doing general repair work 
on more than one make of automobile. It covers repair 
jobs on 23 makes of automobiles and before putting it into 
practical use it is advisable to review the following facts 
concerning it: 

1. The charge for labor for all makes listed in the 
table is given in dollars and cents rather than in 
hours. These prices in dollars and cents are computed 
from information secured from factories and small 
and large maintenance stations. The hour rate from 
which the prices was determined varies from the 
maximum of $2.15 per hour to a minimum of $1.50 
per hour. The higher hourly rates in most cases were 
applied to the higher priced cars and those cars that 
are not produced in great numbers. 


2. The prices as listed cover LABOR only except 
in the case of some of the Franklin car operations. 
In the Franklin column on the chart the prices which 
include LABOR AND MATERIAL are designated by 
the characters “L. & M.” 

3. The models of the certain makes on which the 
chart prices are applicable are listed at the top of the 
column for the individual car makes. On some cer- 
tain makes the entire list of model designations is 
not given, but the scope of the chart for that certain 
make is indicated by the notation made at the top of 
the column. For instance, on the Willys-Knight the 
prices cover all models of that make from the Model 
20 up to and including the 1924 models. Before using 
the chart for any make of car refer to the top of the 
column under the car name and find out what models 
of that car are covered in the chart prices. 

4. Some of the columns have abbreviations, the 


of relining service brakes 


meaning of which is explained at the bottom or foot 
of the chart. These abbreviations always occur to the 
right or below the listing in dollars and cents. When 
they are to the right they always begin with the third 
character to the right from the decimal point. For 
instance, in the column under Dodge Operation No. 34 
are two complete entries as follows: “10.50fi,” and 
under that is “6.75se.” The “fl” and the “se” are the 
abbreviations and apply to the two types of axles used 
on the Dodge cars, the semi-floating and the full-float- 
ing, respectively. 

Abbreviations are often used after the price listing 
and it should be remembered that the price as given 
in the car column applies only to the model designated 
by the abbreviation. Where there are two entries in 
the same block and only one has an abbreviation it 
means that the one without the abbreviation applies 
to all other models of the particular car as listed at 
the top of the column. 


5. The exact amount of work that is to be exe- 
cuted on any of the operations is listed in the descrip- 
tion of the operation. If more or less work is to be 
done, find the operation or group of operations that 
will cover all of the work that you intend to execute. 


How to Use Basic Operations 


Attention is called to the Basic Operations which are 
indicated on the chart by (*) stars. By intelligently 
applying these operations the dealer can give a close esti- 
mate to the consumer for practically any repair job not 
covered by the operations described on the chart. They 
are based on the known fact that on nearly every repair 
operation 90 per cent of the time required is consumed 
in removing the faulty part and reinstalling it after it 
has been repaired. In many cases the part to be repaired 
requires the removal of certain basic units and those that 
are most affected are covered by the Basic Operations. 
These are also known as Lead Operations. 

In the case of Operation No. 7 the dealer can sell this 
operation to enable a close estimate of the job of repairing 
a broken off cylinder stud or a screw. The Operation No. 
7 will give access to the stud and will cover reinstallation 
of the head after stud has been repaired. The remainder 
of the work required which will be the actual time 
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necessary to remove the old stud with an extractor can be 
sold on the time basis. This operation can also be used 
to advantage on other operations as it practically covers 
all work required to install a new cylinder head gasket, 
scraping carbon, etc. 

The same can be said of the other Basic Operations 
which can be used separately or in combination with other 
Basic Operations to cover practically any part of the aver- 
age engine and chassis. Operation No. 93 in conjunction 
with Operation No. 56, for instance, enables the sale of a 
Flat Rate job that will cover the thorough inspection of 
the engine. 

Whenever a job comes into the shop that cannot be cov- 
ered by a specific operation on the chart use the Basic 
Operation or any combination of the Basic operations that 
will enable you to remove the part and to reinstall it; then 
sell the other work required on the time basis. 

Unless specified the operations that cover repair of a 
unit or part after its basic parts have been removed does 
not include reinstallation of the basic unit. For instance, 
Operation No. 5 does not include reinstallation of the 
cylinder head. This should be remembered when selling a 
number of operations on the same engine. The reinstal- 
lation, however, is covered in the basic operation. 


At first glance the reader may be inclined to think that 
the OPERATIONS listed on the chart do not cover a 
sufficient number of possible repair jobs or that they do 
not cover combinations of jobs without overlapping. The 
reader should spend a half hour studying the chart before 
he attempts to put it into practical use. Visualize a car 
in need of repair and make a list of the things that are to 
be done on it. Then as an experiment that will familiar- 
ize yourself with the chart, write out a repair order from 
the list you have made, using the chart to cover the work 
required. 

Forms Necessary for Flat Rate 


If the dealer is using modern business methods in the 
administration of his repair department he will not need 
to change the routine of the bookkeeping system in order 
to operate on Flat Rate. 


Modern business methods in the repair shop presuppose 
that the dealer is utilizing the standard repair shop forms 
such as the JOB TIME TICKET, REPAIR ORDER, IN- 
SPECTION REPORT, and STOCK REQUISITION 
SHEET. If the dealer is not using these forms he cannot 
intelligently apply Flat Rate and should not attempt to do 
so until the forms mentioned are placed in operation. 

The only addition to the regular forms used under the 
old system of selling repairs is the COMPARATIVE COST 
RECORD CARD illustrated at Fig. 1. These record cards 
may be secured from any of the firms engaged in the 
manufacture of the other standard forms and can be 
printed to suit the desire of the particular shop. 

One of these comparative cost cards should be set aside 
for each of the operations most frequently executed, for 
each make of car worked on. Place the cards in a file and 
when any Flat Rate repair job has been executed fill out 
the cards, recording the exact time required to complete 
that specific job. After ten or more of the same jobs have 
been recorded, an average of the ten should be taken. If 
the average actual time is much less in dollars and cents 
than the price listed on the chart for that particular job 
the charge as listed on the chart should be reduced accord- 
ingly. If the average is higher the charge as printed in 
the chart covering that operation should be increased to a 
figure that will allow a fair profit. By using the Com- 
parative Cost Record Cards the dealer can widen the scope 
of his Flat Rate activities and prevent any leaks due to 
selling repairs at a loss. 

In other words, it allows each dealer to make his own Flat 
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Rate and if his cards show that his charges are much higher 
than his competitor he has a means of tangibly checking the 
cause. 

How to Determine the Hourly Rate 


The Flat Rate chart printed in this issue of MOTOR AGE 
gives the charge to the owner in dollars and cents. How- 
ever, as the use of the Comparative Cost Record Cards 
will be made out in hours and minutes the dealer should 
be in a position to know instantly the price per hour basis 
from which he computes his selling price in dollars and 
cents. In order to know the price per hour it is first 





HOW TO APPLY FLAT RATE TO CARS 
NOT LISTED IN CHART 
ALTHOUGH the MOTOR AGE Flat Rate Chart printed 


in this issue does not cover every make of automobile 
it can be applied with a high degree of accuracy to more 
than 90 per cent of the passenger cars now in production. 
This is due to the fact that the cars listed on the chart 
include practically every distinct type of construction be- 
ing used today. This includes cars representing three dif- 
ferent models of the Continental engine, one of the Lycom- 
ing four-cylinder engine, several types of overhead-valve 
engines and one eight-cylinder V type. The only air 
cooled car sold nationally is also covered. 
To use the chart to sell repairs on a car not listed pro- 
ceed as follows: 

Find out which car listed on the chart most 

closely resembles the car that you intend to re- 
pair. When doing this have in mind the particu- 
lar unit that is to be repaired. Then select from 
the cars listed on chart one that is in the same 
approximate price class, find the amount to 
charge as given on the chart and if the car is 
more than four years old add 20 per cent to the 
figure to take care of additional labor that might 
be required due solely to the age of the vehicle. 
If the car is less than two years old use the same 
price and if over two and less than three years 
old add 10 per cent to the price shown on the 
chart. 











necessary to find out how much each job is costing the 


dealer. In other words, the dealer must know how much 
it costs him to operate the shop. 

The operating expenses of a repair shop are divided into 
two classes, namely, PRODUCTIVE LABOR AND 
OVERHEAD EXPENSE. 


Productive Labor consists of shop mechanics whose 
services are sold to the car owner. Only those of the per- 
sonnel who actually work in the physical repairing of the 
vehicle are considered as Productive Labor. 

Overhead Expense includes rent, light, heat, power, 
foreman, inspectors, service salesmen, porters, clerical 
workers, free maintenance, depreciation on shop equip- 
ment, and miscellaneous expenses such as waste, rags, 
kerosene, etc. 


In order to find the rate to charge per hour that will 
cover expenses and allow a fair margin of profit proceed 
as follows: 


1. Figure the total in wages paid for Productive 
Labor over a period of time. To get a fair average 
the wages paid for a period of sixty or ninety days 
should be used. 

2. Now determine the total Overhead Expense for 
the same period and then figure what percentage the 
Total Overhead Expense is to Productive Labor Ex- 
pense, letting the latter equal 100 per cent. 

3. When you have determined the percentage then 
multiply the average rate per hour paid shop mechan- 
ics (Productive Labor) by the sum of the two per- 
centages. The result of the multiplication will give 
the amount to charge per hour to cover Operating 





